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^/j Accompt of feme Booty, 
I» OftbeVSEFVLNESS of EXPERIMENTAL NJ- 
IV f{AL PHILOSOPHY, the Second Tome h by the Ho. 
muraoU Robert Boyle Efq^ Vclloro of the R, Society. 
ix'ord 167 ( ♦ in 4 . 

TH s Ittuftrious Atirhor, in purfuance ofhisdrfign, 
b.'gun in the FirjlTome of this Work ("pubiiihedi 
mai y years (ince) which is tomanifeft, that Experimental 
Philofophy is conducive to improve thellnderftanding and 
to mcrcaic the Power of Man, proceeds in this Second Tome 
to deliver Sx very Inftructiveand Uiefut Efjays„ 

The Fvjloi which contains fome General Coufidera- 
tons about the Means, whereby Experimental Philofophy 
may become Advantagious to Human Life ■■> not only by 
bringing improvements both to the Trades that minifter to 
the Ntceffines of Mankind, and to thofe that ferve for 
Mans Accommodation and Delight; but alfo by introdu- 
cing New ones, partly fuch as are altogether nervly invented, 
and partly fuch as art Unknown m the place, where the Na- 
tnralift brings them in recjueft. And not only fo, but it (hews 
fur.her.that there is not any one Profeflion or Condition of 
Men ; (perhaps not any fingle perfon of Mankind) that may 
not be fome way or other advantaged or accommodated, 
if aU theTruths difcoverable by Natural Philofophy,and the 
Applications that might be made of them, were known to 
the Perfons concerned in them: Intimating withall the 
Caufes of Barrennefs, that have hitherto kept Phyficks 
from being confiderably Ufeful^ fuch as are, Many falfe 
and truttlefs Dodtrines of the Schools } the Prejudices, by 
which men have been hitherto impos'd on about Subftan* 
tial Forms.and the Effential difference betwixt Natural and 
Artificial things,&C; a tooplaufibledefpondency ; a wane 
of belief that Phyficks much conc^rn'd Mens Inrerefts; 
■rvant of encouragement, ofCuriofiry, of a Method of en- 
quiring and Experimenting} of Mathrmaticks and Me- 
chanicks i of affociated endeavourSjand the like. 

The 



Tfee«S0«srf£ffa/freatsof the Ufefulnefs ot Mathema- 
tical to Natural Philofophy $ mewing, that the Empire of 
Man may be eonfiderably promoted by theiV atura/ifis skill 
in //foyfe Sciences 3 as well Pure as Mixt, 

The TfoW proveth the Ufefulnefs of Mechanical Difci- 
plines to Natural Philofophy, mewing, that the Power of 
manmay be much increafed by the Naturalifts skill in Me~ 
cbanicks j forafmuch as Nature does play the Mechanitian, 
not only in Plants and Animals and their parts, but in many 
other curioufly contrived Bodies* 

The Fourth manifefts, That the Good of Mankind may 
be much increafed by the Naturalifts Infight into Trades >. 
for the ranking out of which,thc Author endeavors to ffaew 
two things; theosff, that an Infight into Trades may im- 
prove the Naturalifts knowledge > the of^that the Nam. 
ral Philofopherjas well by the skill thus obtained, as by the 
other parts of his knowledge, may be enabled to improve 
Trades ; and this partly by increasing the number of Trades 
and adding New ones 5 partly^ uniting the Obfervations 
and Pra&iles of differing Trades into one Body of CtlleBi* 
ms i partly^ by fuggefting improvements in fome kind or 
other of the particular Trades.And here we cannot but ob« 
ferve.that our Noble Author takcth particular care in the 
Vreambleto this Book, very fully toanfwer the objection, 
clamoroufly preffed by fome,as if Tradefmen were injured 
by difcovering thole things, which arc called the My fteries 
of their Arts. 

The Fifth maketh it out,That that may be done by Vhyfi. 
w/knowledge,what is wont to require ^r««»«/skil!,or,that 
the knowledge of peculiar Qualities, or Ufes of Phyfical 
things,may enable a man to perform thofe things Phyfical* 
ly,that feem to require Tools and Dexterily of Hand, pro- 
per to Artificers. 

The Sixth and laft reprefents Mens great hn&rance of the 

Ufes of Natural things; or, that there is Icarce any one 

thing in Nature, whereof the Ufes to humane Life are yec 

throughly underftood; which is done, both to rouze up 

5 J the 
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thcCuriofity of Men by (hewing how much it hath been 
defective, and to encourage it alio, by (hewing how much 
of Nature there remains yet undifcover'd.to recompense as 
well as to exercife our Induftry. 

From the who!e,the Attentive Reader will, befides the 
advantages that arc tommont& it with the formerly pubhftiC 
7om t eaiiiy gather thefe petvliar ufes : Firfi t that it may af- 
ford many Materials for the Hiftory of Nature; which 
that it might the more plentifully do, the Author bath pur- 
pofely on feveral occasions added a greater number of In* 
jWw,than were abfolutely necefFary for the making out 
of whatJie intended to declare or prove. Secondlyjt may af« 
ford fame Inftruclrions, Advices and Intimations to pro* 
mote the Practical or Operative part of Natural Philofo* 
phy in divers particulars,wherein Men have beeneither not 
able,or not follicitous to affift: the Curious. Thirdly, it may 
enable Gentlemen and Schoilars to cauverfe with TradeC 
m^n>and benefit themfelves ("and perhaps the Tradefmen 
too.) by chatCouverfation 5 or at leaft, k will qualify them 
toaskqueftionsof Men that convcrfe with things 5 and 
fametimes to exchange Experiments with them. Fourthly jt 
may lei vj to begat a confederacy and an Union betwees 
pares ot Learning, whofe PoflefTors have hitherto kept 
their refpe&ive skills ftrangers to one another ; aud by that 
means bring great Variety of Obfervations and Experi- 
ments ot differing kindrinto the Notice ofone man, or of 
the fame perfons 5 a thing that may prove very advantage* 
ous towards the increale of knowledge. Fifthly, it may 
contribute to the refcaing of Natural Philofophy from that 
unhappy Imputation of Barrennefs, which ithathfo long 
lain underhand which hath been.and ftill is, fo prejudicial to 
it And Laftly and principally,* may ferve by Pofitive Con- 
fiderations and Directions, ro awaken the Generality of 
thofe that are any thing inqu fitive, and both loudly excite 
and foraewbat affift theCuriofiry of Mankind; from which 
alone may be expected a greater progrefs in Ufeful Learn* 
ing.and confequ ndy greater advantages to me rt,than in the 
prctetu State or Humane affairi will be eafify imagined,. 
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II. Enchiridion METAPH?SlCVMJvede XJEBVS 1N- 
C0r\P0j\ElS DiJJertatio, per H* M. Cautabrigienfcm* 
Londini 1 67 1, in 4 . 

T Hough thisTreatife at thefirft afped may feem not 
to be futable to make an Ingredient of thefe TraBs, 
whofe defign and bufinefs it is to give an account of what is 
tranfa&ing among Learned and Ingenious Men in Phyjieal, 
Mathematical and Mechanical matters ; yet s after it fhai! have 
been made to appear,how great a number of Corporeal Phx* 
nomena of the world and how many Phjfical Experiments 
are made ufe of and examined in this Book, in order to the 
attainment of the End propofed by the Author,it will then,, 
'tis prefumedjbe thought proper enough to be taken notice 
of in thefe Papers, it being fo Complicate with what 
Philofophers look upon as the very Principles of the 
Effects of Nature, /f/«#«r and Motion. 

The Learned Author then, worthily defigning in this 
Fir ft part to evince the Exiftence of Incorporeal Beings, and 
to explain the Nature of them, thinks fit, for thecompaf- 
fingofrhatdefigri, toconfider and examine divers of the 
chief Phenomena of the World, which have been by Def? 
Cartes and other noted Philofophers refcr'd ro rneer Me- 
chanicelCmfes ; and upon examination to feprefenr, that 
ihey are in vain and faifely adferibed to fuch Principles, 
and that consequently Immattrtal Beings mint needs be ac- 
knowledged tobetheCaufesofthem. Which how fucceflf- 
f ully it is by him perform'd, we muft leave to Perfpfcacious 
and Candid Readers to Judge; Our part only being to 
deliver here i ome of the principal Heads of this Treatife, 
and thereby to invite Judicious men to weigh the whole 
matter. 

Palling by therefore that part of this Di{Tertation,which 
h meerly Metaphyfical,we (hall obferve, Firjl, that our Au- 
thor chargeth the famous Dsf-Cartes to* have deliver *d a 
precarious and a very unphilofophical definition of Motion, 

fuch 
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fuck an oneasis-repugnant to Senfe and, all the ELatro'nal 
faculties.and to have introduced fuch Principles, whereby 
he might aiiert a Necejjity of Exiitence in Matter, 

'Next he maketh it hisfaifjfinefs todembn,ftrate,thattherje| 
is fome Eit-ended immoveable, not imaginary ,but real,Be* 
ing, diftincT: from moveable Mattery which thing he 
maketh Spiritual and Immaterial , pervading the whole 
Univerfe and penetrating all Matter, and that which hath 
ever been and will be for ever (independently from oar 
cogitation) and is fomething Divine. Where it may be 
obferved, that, whereas Des-Cartet wijl have that Space , 
which is called Vacuum , to be that Corporeal fubftance, 
called Matter, he (our Author) labours to fhew, that that 
Space or Internal Place is really diftincT: from Matter, and 
an- Incorporeal Spirit; affirming thereupon, that by the 
fame door.by which xheCartefian Philofophy feeurs to .have 
endeavour^ to exclude God out of the. World, lie hath a- 
gain introduced him, and attributing the fame Titles to 
this Internalflace^ that are afcribej^to God, and making 
the Exiftence of this Space as eternal andiQ^efTary* lasvthat 
of a Dei ty . See p. 6 ?. 64, 6,6\ 69.. 7 1 . J % \ 

"From this Extended Immoveable. Subftanee he de- 
duced, that all Spirit.,., contrad lifting toM creryissextendr 
ed or hath an Amplitude, yet not Ph}'j|i^Uy,tli©ugh meur 
tally, divisible into pirts ; and would have m jcbnfidfcr this 
jmmenfe and immaterial fpace and (ubftaw£e; ;$$, liaiae Re- 
prefentation of the Divine EfTence, ytt with a prfeerflon 
from the "Life and Qp'entjons-of the fame. 

Then' proceeding to .the Firfi Matter,, as tis to it (dU he 
demiethit'tofce an Homogeneal CongfejEigs of iPhyfical 
"Wonads or minute particles , thai are -not Jstny- moire .di* 
vifible, and that are impenetrable, and. encapable.to <M- 
Tiere and move of themfelves, though capable tobe.tmtred 
andmov'd,- whence he efteems;, that the Exiftence of an 
Incorporeal fubftance can be fufficiently demonstrated, 
forafmuch as thofe minute particles cannot coalefce nor 
jaove of themfelves 

Fff Another 
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Another argttrfleflt to demonifcrate the Exiftence of In- 
corporeal Beings foe deduced? frorrithe Succeflive Durati- 
on of the World. And then paffeth Onto prove the fame 
(which doubtlefs the Reader willfrefurpriffed at) from di- 
vers Phenomena of Nature,- by h'im conceived not expli- 
cable by raeer M ethanwaf cauics -, as from thofe of Gravi« 
ty > from fome Experiments performed in the Maclina 
Jtoyliaito) as that of the Suckers afcent with a great weight 
hung to it 3 and that of die firm Cohseftofi of the two 
Marbles^ %t4&M from thefe Hyarvft&titat Experiments^ 
concerning the £ra*4t&non of water upon water; and 
concerning ponderous Bodies not finking at a com- 
petent depth , and the Body of a Diver not fenfible of 
pain : To which he adds thofe proofs, which he thinks may 
be taken, for the fame ^urpofej from the Flux and Reflux 
of the Sea ; from Maghetifme* ; from the Bignefs and FiV 
gureoftheSun and Stars 5 from the immenfe Celerity of 
the Globuls in the upper part of the Vortex, and the Mot 
tion of Comets 5 from! the nature of Light and Colours 5. 
from the generation of the Clouds 'and the round uefs of 
Rain-drops, and the Rain-bow } from the Winds, Thun- 
der and Lightning j from the Structure of Plants and Ani- 
mals 5 from the Operations of the Soul 5 and from all 
thofe Phenomena thzt Are above and befides Nature* After 
all which he grveth ushjs Definition of a Spirit in general, 
together with ^Explication; where he untdertaketh both 
to make it out. Why an extended spirit is more capable Of 
Perception, than extended Matter? And % to {hew, How a 
Spirit, fo fubtile and penetrative, that it feems not capable 
of adhering to Matter; may yet be conceived a bte to move 
and impel) Matter ? And that the cohasfion of a Spirit with 
Matter is as ttiteHigible^as the Union of one part of Matte* 
irjth another. 
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III. D10PHAN7" Ahxandrini A1RJTMMETMQ%UM 
Librijex, tf de JNVMERIS foVLTANGELlS Liber 
unus- 3 cum C»mmentmu C+. G. Bached , figf ObfervationU 
bus D. P. de Fermat Senatoris Tbolofam : Cut asceflit 
Do&rinae Analytics: lnventum Nivum-. Tolofe, 1670. 
in Folio* 

BEing inform'd,that there is an Able Mathematician here, 
that intends to publifh in due time his Confiderations 
touching what is faid to be New in this Edition, we mall 
here only intimate, That in this Book, the Works of Dio- 
pbantus Alexandrinus (concerning Numeral Algebra or 
Analyticks , and Figurate Numbers ) as they were for 
merly publifhed in Grw^ and* Latin by Gafper Bacbet, with 
his Commentaries thereoaiatid fame Treacifes of his own, 
prefixed and Tubjoyoed thereto'; are now printed anew 
with the Annotations of that Excellent Senator of the 
Parliament of Tklou^e, Mottfietir format^ together with 
{omeNew Inventions of Hi* in Numeral Algebra;, and 
the Solution of divers Numeral Problems, omitted by 
others : Collected out of his private Letters by R. l\ 
Jacobus de\ Billy S. 1. All published by Monlieur Fermat , 
P. F.l. 

IV. KjOSEtVM GEOMETRlCVM, cum Cenfura brevi Do< 
^rineWaliifiana de Morn, /tutb. Thorn* Hobbes 'Male 
mesbwknfi. Londiniapud Guil. Crook, ad fg% Draconis 
virtdis without Temple-bar. 167 1. in 4°, 

THe Author of. this Trad tells his Algebrift Reader in 
his Preface to him,thathewill end the Controverfie 
he hath with him (if-he pleafeth) in this manner. Fuji he 
would have him inquire, Whether aferiet of equal quami- 
ties, or of fuch as emcreafe in a certain ration, as-duplicat, 
or. triplicat, fif c ¥ be a finit or infinit quantity* If he finds it 
to be Infinity hs would then have him inquire, Whether 
that can have any proportion to a Fink quantity. Thirdly, 
he would have him inquire , Whether a Line or any other 
Magnitude be not divifible in infinitum 5 or, whether there 
«anbe a quantity infinitely fmall ? If he fmds,thacall quan- 

F ? f 2 city 



city ts eger divifibje, and that a ferns ok equal quantities, or- 
of fuch as do ioereafg equally, or in zduplicatbr trtyhtat 
ration, is AbJnftnit quaatity; aiid"h»ldjv*io proportion-to a 
Fim? ind- that *.her'e isuio quantity infirmly fma^h* the* hs 
woakt have him gr^at-., that -the i>c&rtne of Br.ffialhs m 
his Arithmetic* Infmitorum, and in his Book of Motion lately 
publiih'djis vaia and falfe as founded' on themjbut if other 
wiie, he wtH.,y$ildthe victory. 

The Book tcfelEtreateth fkftdf 21 Prepojkhiu, faidhy 
the Author tohave.been attempted hitherto in vain : ad- 
ding a Cenfure concerning Dr, WftHii's two firft parts Of 
Motion and Mechanic^, which hath forae ftrictures accufing 
ihole Treaties of Qbfcurkyi and vicious Definitions^ 
which how jufrly'cis/done, Heave to the Readers 'Judge- 
ment, or to the Anfwgr that may be expected from the 
Perfou, concerned.- 

V. Ibe Prodromus •( A Diprtation concerning a S OLID- 
CONTAINED IN A SOLID, by Nicolaus Steno. 
Engiijtit out of Latin. London 1671. Ap MofeVPitt in 
Liue Britain,! 118% 

T He Author of this Curious and Learned Prodremus 
apprehending, that he might be diverted for a great 
while from finifhing his intended main Differtation touch, 
ing the Frame and Changes of the Earth , and the Manner of 
the Producliens made therein , thought fit to deliver in this 
Tra& both a Scheme and.a Breviate of the fame 5 foraf- 
much as he doth not only delineate the Method, he hath 
therein obferved , but alfo fums up the moft confiderable 
particulars of his whole Defign. 

He faith then , that he hath divided that Differtation of 
his into-JrW parts. The Firfi,by way. of Introduction } is 
to fhew, that the Queftion about Marine fubfiances '., found 
.at a great diftance from the Sea , is ancient , pleafaht and 
ufcf ul , and that , though the Solution thereof have-been 
hitherro very.uncerita.in , yet hehopethheftiall be able to 
Jbri; git t<o a certainty. The Second, refolveth this Gene* 
ral Problem £ whence he eonce.iveth.that? the' E$ plication 



of all the difficulties about this Subject depends,) wfc j? 
Mutural Body of ateriain Figure being g/ven, to find arguments 
and-marly in the Body fofelf, rehereby to deteM the Pfoee and- 
fanner of its teoduUiofi :-WhichProblem he affirms to have 
forefblved, that -no Se& of Phtlofophers fhall find juft- 
eaufe to except againft the Principles and Notions by hinar 
fuppofed for its Explication. The Third 'is defign'd to- 
examine the Particular Solids included- in a Solid , accor-- 
ding to the Laws dtfcover'd in the Resolution of the Ge« 
neral Problem, The Fourth is to-reprefent, the different 
States or Constitutions of Toj'cany (for hiftance) aud pro. 
poundeth a way of Explicating-the Phenomena of the Gene* 
ml Deluge, not contrad ctingthe Laws of Natural Motions. 

And To much for his designed Method. As to the Suamt 
of the moJft remarkable particulars of the whole work, 
it may be reduced to this* 

FirJ}, he comprehends, what he hath to offer about his 
above-mentioned General Problem, in three Proportions t 
One is , that if a Solid Body be every way encompafs'd* 
with another Solid Body, thatoi therwo wasfirfthardnedi* 
which by- the mutual contact* xpreff-th on its furface the 
proprieties of the furface of the other. The Second isj 
that if a Solid Body be every way like another Solid Body ,- 
not only as to the condition of- its furface, but alfo as to the 
inward frame and texture of its parts , iris alfo like to it as. 
to the Manner and Place of its production ; excepting-oniy 
thofe qualities of Place, which are often foundin it, and 
are not any advantage or difadvamage to the production 
of the Body there lodged. The Third is* that 'a- Body pro* 
duced-according-to the Law* of Nature, is produced "out 
of a Fluid. Where yet he waveth the firfr/ Delineations in 
the production of Solid Bodys, but delivers- feveralpoft* 
tions about their Increafe. 

Having thus generally conftder'd ^'Svlidtontamdrohhin 
aSolidi he proceeds to a Particular examination of thofS 
various Solids, that are digo'dVout of ftveral parts- of'rrrs 
•JJawh, a* Incrufletioat t ■Sed*meKtt^ot>-&*ds-j.Angnfar'B#d?vr 
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Sbehoi Sea- fifties* the fhapes of fafys and Plants, dec 

From the Change of fasdtipisteh he giveth an Ac- 
count* i. Of the Principal Origin of Mountains , BiUcks 
«nd Valleys, and their various Constitution, Matter, Shape, 
Sfo a. Of the Paflages for Springs and Winds ruffling out 
of Mountains, foetid Exhalations, hot Ebullitions 5 as alio 
of the Changes of Hot Springs into Coid,and the Turning 
of the Courle of Rivers another way ; of Rivers.running 
in one place under ground , and rifing again in another, 
of whole Countries being fwallow'd up with their Houfes 
and Trees 5 of great Lakes now appearing where Towns 
ftood formerly, 8c* 3, Of the many kinds of variegated 
Stones, as alio of the Receptacles of Minerals j .where do 
occur very good Obfervations. 

In his difcourfe about Angular Bodies^ he de'ivers many 
considerable things about the Production oichryfials in the 
Cavities of Stones, about their firft Concretion between 
two Fluids,or between a Fluid and a Solictor in a Fluid; as 
alio about the Motion of theChryitaj in matter, whereby ic 
is deEermin'd to the Planes of the all-ready form'd Chryftal: 
Concluding from his Obfervations, that extream Cold is 
not the Efficient caufe of Chryftals • nor that 'tis the Aihes 
alone burnt by fire that turn into Glafs , nor theforceof 
the Fire alone that produced; Glafs ; and that 'tis not be- 
yond the power of Man, to difcovera production of Glafs 
without the violence of Fire : Where, by the by , he inti» 
mates what it is, whence depends the main caufe of the 
difference of Chryftal from Glafs 3 both as to Refraction 
and other Operation*. 

From Chryftals he paffeth on to confider the Angular 
Bodies of Iron and Coppery and fhewetb, how the produ- 
ction of them agreeth in fome things with that of Chry- 
ftals, and how it differs from them* 

Thence he goes on to Diamonds ..and obferveth.how they 
alfo are produced in a Fluid inclofed in the Cavities of 
Stones^ together with the variety of their Figure. Next, 
he difcouriech of Mareajites t and delivers alio feveral Ob- 
fervations 
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fervations about the Setemtts, and of Talt , and affirms m 
particular, that the Solid body of Tale may be dipfo'd into 
a Fluid, as being coagulated from a Fluid, though thatdjf- 
foltrtion cannot at all be perform'd by Fire, forafmuch a$ 
that part of it, which is able to diffolve it, flyes away by 
the torture of the Fire, 

After this he proceeds toshefa , both fatten out of the 
Sea,,an<Jfound in Mountains j fhewing.of what and how 
*hey ate produced , *nd whence proceeds the variety of 
colours feen in them >* and explaining particularly , how 
ptarlj are produced, as well thofe, that being faftn'd to the 
Shels aue not fo very round ,. as thofe which byreafonof 
the obftru£tioh of the pores in the Animals furface ac- 
quire a round figure within the pores themfelves: where 
occar many ('in my opinion) very curious and uncommon 
0bfervations of the Coats of Pearls and the Shels of Pearl- 
bearing Fifties , arid their difference 5 as alfo of the caufe 
of the different Colours in Pearls ; making it manifeft,that 
though globuls made up of various coats may be coutriv'd 
by Art, in imitation of Nature; yettodifpofe their tunicles 
out of a feriesof threds by an appofition of one to another ? 
whence depends the native fplendor of Pearls,will be very 
hard to effect.. 

Next, he giveth an account of.sbejjjpng underground 3 
affirming, that they were once the parts of Animals living 
in Water, and proving it by the fole infpe&ion and conf? 
deration of thofe Shels themfelves. Which done , he ma* 
keth out the particular Phenomena of divers of them found 
in Tofimy. And what he hath faid of Shels , he aflfrms alfo 
of other parts of Animals, andof the Animals themselves 
buryedin the HarJh, fuchas are the Teeth of Ska dogs, 
the.6ack«bonesof Rfhes, various forts of whole Fifbes 3 
Skuls, Horns, Teeth , -Shanks and other Bones of Ter- 
reftrial Animals \ Where he informs us. parttcrjlarlyj what to 
judge not only of the great number of Teeth brought away 
every year from Maltbai but alio of the huge Thtgh-bones 9 
Skuls, Teeth 9 and other Bones digg'd out of the Earth. 

Which 
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Which done, he. labour* to evince by :a notable Inftancd, 
that the pro du&ion of many Shels found in thefe times is to 
bereferrd to the times coincident with the GeneralDe- 
luge. And what he hath provdof Animals andrtbeir parts, 
he extends to Vegetables found under ground } (hewing 
withal , what may be conceived of the Figures of Planjw 
appearing on Stones. 

He concludeth this Prodromus with a remarkable Infor- 
mation, (hewing j How we may from the prefent Faceol 
the Earth, by an attentive view, difcover the former ftate 
of it." Which he endeavours to make out by an Example 
taken from Tofcany 5 in the prefent Face of which hecon« 
ceiveth, that the obvious Inequalities proclaim to an heed- 
ful Obfervermanifeft arguments and figns of Six different 
ChangcsTiappen'd therein ; theface of it haying been, by 
his Obfervations>twice fluid, twice p lane and dry,and twice 
un-even; which as he attempts to deraonftratcbyan In* 
duftion of many places in Tofcany view'd by himfelf, fo he 
confirms it-of the Whole Earth by the Defcriptions of va» 
riotis parts" of the World made by feveral Authors ; obvi» 
ating the chief -difficulties, that may occur, about each Face 
and particular Constitution of the Earth, 

sfn Jdvcrti(ement. 
''TIS fuppofed,the Ingenious Reader will not.be difplejs'u to be inform'u, 
A That Vitruvittj is done into Englifk', Containing' the whole Body of Arshi- 
tetture, under which are comprehended the E'emeutf of Hkl Mn(h^, Pitlnrem 
Trefca, Water- hvclling or Hydfoflatks % Water-Organs or Hydraulics % Jfypnomy 
and Dialing} Mechanical Pewtrs and Etigins. To Which are to be added IIIu- 
ftrations by proper Cuts and Diagrams 5 with Tome Coiftparifon of Anrient and 
Modem Architecture; and with cert in other neceffary Notes, compilrd partly 
from the extant Comments, and partly by the help of other Able pcrfons. 

The Curs and Diagrams will be many and coftly ; fo that the Learn'd Inter- 
preter, MT.Chriilcpb. Wafe,wil) have need of the aid .of. Aich as are freely aif- 
pos'd to encourage the Work, that the Book may edrfle forth with the more 
exqufite Ornaments within a Twelve-month. Of t.h ; s defigna fuller accompf. 
may be had from Mr. BtH).tt»h< Stationer, at the Ship- in Pauls tburtfyarJ. 

EX, A A T A. 

_I« Xumb. 7i.p.2*45.I i8.r-/?<iMw/< foifatwfs, p.ai4o". 1. pT.mubltlottreMtlm^, 
p.2i48.1.i6.r.i.i f.a8. 
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Trintedfor John Martyn, Printer to the Royal Society* 



